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THE AIMS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ERNEST W. BuRGEsS* 


University of Chicago 


The first issue of Social Problems 
is another milestone in the history 
of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems. It is not yet two 
years since a small group gathered 
in Chicago in September 1951 to 
discuss the desirability and feasi- 
bility of organizing this Society. 
Since then the Society has organ- 
ized, held two annual meetings, 
joined in a regional conference with 
its sister organization, the Society 
for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, and is well along 
with plans for its third annual 
meeting to be held in September 
at Berkeley, California, in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. 

It is fitting at this time to re- 
state the objectives of our Society 
and to define the role that is en- 
visioned for this new Journal. 

First, the organization of the 
Society is a recognition of the grow- 
ing importance of research on 
social problems. There is the con- 
tinuing challenge presented by the 
crucial situations confronting 
American society to the develop- 
ment of policies and programs of 
action. Certainly the knowledge 
gained from social science research 
is basic to wise formulation of 
policy and to the choice of effective 
programs of dealing with these sit- 
uations. 

A second purpose of the Society 
is to bridge the gap (which seems 
to be widening instead of closing) 
between sociological theory and 
the study of social problems. It is 
evident that an adequate theoretical 
framework is essential to obtain 


*Dr. Burgess is president of the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems for 
1952-1953. 


the maximum value from studies 
of specific problems such as those 
of juvenile delinquency, retirement 
in old age, community organization, 
cultural conflict and bureaucracy. 
Also, by employing a conceptual 
scheme, the probabilities are in- 
creased of making a contribution 
to sociological theory by research 
whose immediate aim is practical. 

A third objective is to raise the 
standards of research. The study 
of social problems demands just as 
meticulous attention to the precise 
use of research methods and tech- 
niques as that of any other field 
of sociology. New methods should 
also be devised appropriate to the 
situation under investigation. Par- 
ticularly relevant to the study of 
social problems are experimental 
and evaluative procedures based on 
the sociological analysis of the 
problem such as those employed in 
the Chicago Area Project and in 
the Highfields, New Jersey, Pro- 
ject, both of which are concerned 
with the rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. 


A fourth aim is to raise the mor- 
ale and to stimulate the productiv- 
ity of workers in this field. This 
new organization is designed to pro- 
vide the students of social problems 
with the interstimulation § that 
comes from fellowship from engag- 
ing in a common enterprise and 
from the discussion of questions of 
aims and methods. Already plans 
are under way for organizing joint 
projects involving members of the 
Society who are scattered geo- 
graphically but who have the same 
research interests. 

A fifth purpose of the Society is 
to give its attention to conditions 
that facilitate the work of students 
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of social problems. Outstanding 
among these are freedom of re- 
search and freedom of teaching. 
Workers in this field are peculiarly 
open to attack by representatives 
of vested interests and of reaction- 
ary groups. They need the strong 
defense that comes from the 0Ob- 
jectivity and the high standards of 
their research. They require the 
protection of our traditional Amer- 
ican guarantees of freedom of 
speech and inquiry. Conditions 
favorable for research include the 
setting up of research laLoratories, 
regular provision for field work, 
release from teaching, grants for 
projects and funds for research 
assistants. 

A sixth objective of the Society 
is to promote interdisciplinary co- 
operation in research with workers 
in allied fields such as those of 
anthropology, economics, psycho- 
logy and social work. Social prob- 
lems do not conform to the tradi- 
tional division of fields among the 
social sciences. Where any given 
problem is now located may be al- 
most a matter of historical acci- 
dent. Then too, each discipline 
deals witk only one aspect of a 
problem. A sociologist can go only 
so far in a study of a particular 
problem when he senses the need 
of the anthropological or the psy- 
chological approach to deal with 
a certain facet of the subject. Fur- 
ther progress requires collaboration 
in research of representatives of 
One or more other disciplines. The 
findings of much research at pre- 
sent are of limited value because 
the point of view and the research 


methods of another discipline are 
not included. 

In accomplishing these objectives 
a journal devoted to the field of 
social problems is indispensable. As 
a medium of communication and 
stimulation it performs the greatest 
service to the members of the 
Society and to social scientists in 
general. 

Social Problems is dedicated to 
these aims of the Society. It will 
keep in the forefront its emphasis 
upon research on the problems of 
American society as providing the 
knowledge for sound social action. 
It will stress the application of con- 
ceptual formulations to hypotheses 
and research methods, thereby clos- 
ing the present gap between socio- 
logical theory and the understand- 
ing of practical problems. In its 
careful screening of articles for 
publication it can go far in raising 
standards of research. 

The new Journal will be a morale 
builder to workers in this field, 
stimulating them to undertake re- 
search of high quality and real sig- 
nificance. It will devote its atten- 
tion to all conditions conducive to 
research, including the mainten- 
ance of freedom of research and 
teaching. It will join with such 
kindred publications as the Journal 
of Social Issues and Human Organ- 
ization in promoting interdisciplin- 
ary exchange of ideas and cooper- 
ation in interdisciplinary research. 
In short, it will enable the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems 
to share its interests with a broader 
public and to accomplish its several 
missions more effectively. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN ETHNIC RELATIONS* 
Otto KLINEBERG 


Columbia 


The story is told that Roentgen, 
when he was still in the early 
stages of his work on X-rays, was 
asked about the practical signifi- 
cance of his discoveries. He is said 
to have answered that he was a 
scientist, not a doctor or an engi- 
neer, and that, if he thought his 
X-rays had any useful applications, 
he would turn his research energies 
in a different direction. 

Whether the story is true or not, 
it represents, although probably in 
exaggerated form, a point of view 
which still has its adherents. The 
argument between the protagonists 
of pure versus applied science (in- 
cluding social science) has abated 
somewhat in violence, but it con- 
tinues nevertheless. Those of us 
who concern ourselves with social 
issues or social problems, in the 
hope that we can contribute some- 
thing to the improvement of human 
relations, are not infrequently 
looked upon with suspicion, as if 
we were somehow proving unfaith- 
ful to our scientific Hippocratic 
Oath. 

The fact remains that such a 
concern is growing rapidly, due 
partly to a change in attitude with- 
in the social science disciplines, 
partly to pressure from the outside. 
The demands are increasing upon 
us, to aid in programs of commu- 
nity improvement, to advise gov- 
ernmental and United Nations 
agencies regarding the effective- 


*Foreword to a symposium, of which Dr. 


Klineberg was the chairman, at joint 
meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Social Preblems and the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, held 
in New York, February 14-15, 1953. 
Dr. Clark's paper is published elsewhere 
in this issue. Social Problems hopes to 
publish the other papers in subsequent 
issues. 
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ness of their procedures, to evalu- 
ate the human implications of tech- 
nological change, to testify as “ex- 
perts” in court cases involving 
ethnic relations. This list could be 
extended. (It should be added that 
sometimes we are not invited to 
participate in activities which ap- 
pear to be in our field, as for ex- 
ample in certain aspects of psycho- 
logical warfare.) 

The added scope which this de- 
velopment has given to the practi- 
cal implications of our disciplines 
has created new problems and new 
responsibilities. In leaving the 
ivory tower for the market-place, 
we have had to function in un- 
familiar surroundings, and we have 
not always been secure in our 
knowledge of how to proceed. We 
have had to face on the one hand 
those who had no use for what we 
had to offer and who erected bar- 
riers in the way of our effective- 
ness, and, on the other, those who 
expected of us more than we were 
in a position to give. In addition, 
we had always to strike the proper 
balance between scientific integrity 
and the desire to be useful. 

Since we, as social scientists, are 
frequently asked to evaluate the 
programs of others, it seems rea- 
sonable that at least once in a while 
we should direct our attention to 
evaluating ourselves. In connection 
with ethnic relations, we tried, in 
the first joint meeting of the 
Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues and the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems, to do 
just that. Jessie Bernard, Kenneth 
Clark and Stuart Cook were asked 
to take a critical look at the con- 
tributions which the social sciences 
have made in the field of ethnic 
relations, to assess the accomplish- 
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Civil Rights Litigation 

ments and the failures, to point to 
the most promising future develop- 
ments. No attempt was made, in a 
relatively brief meeting, to cover 
the whole of such a complicated 
area. The participants had to 
choose specific points for emphasis, 
and give us only a few samples 
from their rich and varied expe- 
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rience. They have, however, shown 
us the way toward self-criticism 
and self-evaluation, and have made 
a definite contribution toward the 
understanding of the role of the 
social sciences in our complicated 
world. 

It would be fine if their example 
could be followed by others. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST AS AN EXPERT WITNESS 
IN CIVIL RIGHTS LITIGATION* 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


The College of the City of New York 
and Northside Center for Child Development 


During the past three years, the 
Legal Division of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has been making 
a frontal attack on state laws 
which require racially segregated 
elementary and high schools. For 
the first time these lawyers have 
extensively used expert social 
science testimony. This paper will 
attempt to describe the role of 
social scientists in the recent cases 
involving public school segregation 
and will discuss some of the prob- 
lems which social scientists will 
have to face in their role as expert 
witnesses. 

Thurgood Marshall (1), Special 
Counsel of the Legal Division of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
states that antisegregation litiga- 
tion should be considered in terms 
of three distinct periods: the first 
from 1896 to 1930; the second from 
1930 to 1945; the third from 1945 
to the present. 


*Paper read at the joint meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems and the Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues held in New 
York, February 14-15, 1953. 


The period from 1896 to 1930 
was dominated by the Plessy vs. 
Ferguson doctrine that “separate 
but equal” facilities for Negroes 
did not violate their constitutional 
rights. In spite of the fact that this 
was a case which involved the prob- 
lem of segregation in intrastate 
transportation, its decision was 
used by States and Federal Courts 
to establish segregation in educa- 
tion and other aspects of American 
life with legal impunity and, as 
Marshall states it, “without any 
effort being made to analyze the 
legality of the segregation statutes 
involved”. One might assume that 
the Plessy decision was an implicit 
reflection of the social science 
theory and knowledge available at 
the close of the 19th century. Since 
that time there have been substan- 
tial developments in social science 
theory, methods, and facts which 
raise questions concerning the con- 
tempory validity of the “separate 
but equal’ doctrine. 


In spite of this fact, the second 
phase of civil rights litigation ap- 
proached the problem within the 
legal framework of the Plessy pre- 
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cedent. During this 1930 to 1945 
phase, the lawyers of the NAACP 
began a legal attack to obtain the 
right for Negroes to attend gradu- 
ate and professional schools of 
State Universities which barred 
their admission because of race. 
These cases were argued on the 
basis that either the state which 
had facilities for the training of 
white students had no facilities for 
the training of Negroes or that the 
facilities which the state provided 
for Negroes were inferior to those 
provided for whites. Upon the basis 
of these arguments, it was possible 
to obtain decisions which opened up 
state-supported graduate and pro- 
fessional schools to Negroes. These 
cases were fought and won within 
the legal framework of the Plessy 
doctrine. They represented the be- 
ginning of a planned legal strategy 
directed against racial segregation. 
The specific purpose of these cases 
at that time was to prove that 
separate was not only not equal, 
but that, if the separate institutions 
were really made equal, the finan- 
cial burden would be so tremendous 
that the economy of these states 
could not sustain a dual system of 
education. 

The latest stage of civil rights 
litigation (1945 to the present) 
represents an all-out attack against 
segregation in public education. 
Inherent in the earlier cases of this 
period was the direct challenge of 
the validity of segregation statutes 
as they applied to public education 
on the graduate and professional 
school level. The basic contention 
was that separate education on this 
level could not really be equal. Fur- 
thermore, it was too expensive. One 
of the first cases of this type was 
Sweatt vs. University of Texas 
which was argued in 1946. 

The Sweatt case was the first of 
these cases in which expert social 
science testimony was presented 
and became a part of the argument 
and the legal record. Robert Red- 
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field, anthropologist of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, testified that: 
“given a similar learning situation 
a Negro student tended to react the 
same as any other student and that 
there were no racial characteristics 
which had any bearing whatsoever 
to the subject of public education”. 
This testimony was relevant to the 
argument that the segregation of 
students on the basis of race was 
an arbitrary and unreasonable 
classification. 

The issues involved in the Mc- 
Laurin case were even more direct- 
ly concerned with the problem of 
segregation per se. In this case, Mc- 
Laurin, the plaintiff, had been ad- 
mitted to the Law School of the 
University of Oklahoma. He had 
the same teachers, was in the same 
building, had the same curriculum 
and was in the same classroom as 
were the white students. The Uni- 
versity, however, required him to 
be seated apart from the other stu- 
dents. This case was brought to 
United States Supreme Court. The 
Court gave a unanimous decision 
supporting McLaurin’s right to be 
treated the same as any other stu- 
dent. That decision stated: 


“Such restrictions impair and inhibit 
his ability to study, to engage in dis- 
cussions and exchange views with other 
students . . . 

“We concluded that the conditions 
under which this appellant is required 
to receive his education deprive him of 
his personal and present right to the 
equal protection of the laws .. . We 
hold that under these circumstances the 
14th amendment precludes differences 
in treatment by the state based upon 


The language and emphasis of the 
court in these decisions encouraged 
the development of a new line of 
approach and testimeny in the most 
recent cases which challenge the 
validity of racial segregation at the 
elementary and high school level. 
These cases were no longer brought 
within the framework of the Plessy 
doctrine of “separate but equal’. 
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Civil Rights Litigation 


They assert that the fact of racial 
segregation itself is a violation of 
the constitutionally guaranteed 
rights of the Negro as a citizen. 

This new legal approach formed 
the basis for four of the five cases 
argued before the United States 
Supreme Court in January 1953: 
Clarendon, South Carolina; Topeka, 
Kansas; Wilmington, Delaware; 
and Richmond, Virginia. In addi- 
tion to the testimony of profession- 
al educators, there was an exten- 
sive use of expert social science 
witnesses in these cases. The testi- 
mony of these witnesses formed a 
pattern involving the following 
specific points: 


1—That racial classification for 
the purposes of educational 
segregation was arbitrary and 
irrelevant since the available 
scientific evidence indicates 
that there are no innate racial 
differences in intelligence or 
other psychological character- 
istics. (Otto Klineberg—Wil- 
mington trial) (Roberc Red- 
field—South Carolina) This 
line of testimony was consist- 
ently unchallenged by the at- 
torneys for the states. 

2—That contemporary social 
science interpretations of the 
nature of racial segregation 
indicates that it blocks com- 
munication and increases mu- 
tual hostility and suspicion; 
it reinforces prejudices and 
facilitates rather than in- 
hibits outbreaks of racial vio- 
lence. 
(David Krech—at South 
Carolina—Jerome Brunner at 
Delaware, Brewster Smith, 
Isadore Chein and Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee at Virginia) 

3—That segregation has detri- 
mental personality effects 
upon Negro children which 
impair their ability to profit 
from the available educa- 
tional facilities. Segregation 
also has certain complex de- 


trimental effects upon the 
personality and moral de 
velopment of white children. 
(Kenneth Clark—South Caro- 
lina, Delaware and Virginia) 

4—That the consequences of de- 
segregation are in the direc- 
tion of the improvement of 
interracial relations and an 
increase in social stability 
rather than an increase in vio- 
lence or social chaos. (Practi- 
cally all witnesses in each 
case) 

5—That, if non-segregation can 

work on the graduate and pro- 
fessional level, it can work 
equally well on the elemen- 
tary and high school level 
since children at this stage of 
development are more flexible 
in their attitudes and be- 
havior. 

(Mamie Phipps Clark—Vir- 
ginia) 

These main lines of social science 
testimony formed a foundation of 
fact and theory which supported 
the contention that state-imposed 
segregation, legally enforced, is a 
violation of the constitutional 
rights of the individuals who are 
its victims. Statutes requiring racial 
segregation in education are based 
upon arbitrary and unreasonable 
classifications of human beings; re- 
sult in state-imposed determinants 
of stigma, inferior status, and in- 
feriority feelings which inhibit the 
Negro child’s ability to profit from 
the available educational opportuni- 
ties; and contribute to social in- 
stability and the creation of a 
social climate in which interracial 
violence is more likely to occur. 

In the five cases presented to the 
United States Supreme Court, this 
type of testimony is included in the 
record of four. Only in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. case was this testimony 
not emphasized. The reaction to the 
social science testimony varied 
from case to case. In South Caro- 
lina the social science testimony 
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was challenged only by cross- 
examination of these witnesses. The 
state, however, made no effori to 
counter this testimony by the pre- 
sentation of social science experts 
in the development of its case. This 
was true also of the Delaware case. 
The lower court in both of these 
cases did not base its decision on 
the testimony of the social scien- 
tists. The majority opinion of the 
three-judge court in the South 
Carolina trial largely ignored the 
expert testimony of social scien- 
tists. The minority opinion written 
by Judge Waring referred to the 
uncontested testimony of the social 
scientists in finding that segrega- 
tion harmed the personality of chil- 
dren and interfered with their 
ability to learn. 


In the Dalaware trial, Chancellor 
Seitz mentioned the testimony of 
the social scientists but stated that 
the compelling legal argument of 
the inequality of facilities offered 
the Negro children demanded that 
they be admitted to the school in 
their district which was previously 
reserved for white children. This 
opinion was sustained by the Dela- 
ware Court of Appeals. 

The decision of the lower court 
in the Kansas case was unique in 
that it included a finding of fact 
that segregation was psychological- 
ly damaging to the personality of 
children. In spite of this finding, 
which gave judicial recognition to 
the valdiity of the social science 
testimony, this court stated that 
the issue of the validity of segre- 
gation itself was such a crucial con- 
stitutional issue that only the 
United States Supreme Court itself 
should pass upon it. 

The reaction of the defense to 
the social science testimony was 
quite different in the Virginia case. 
This was the first of these cases in 
which the state of Virginia called 
its own expert witnesses in an at- 
tempt to counteract the expert 
testimony of the NAACP witnesses. 


In addition to professional educa- 
tors, they presented a psychiatrist, 
Dr. Kelly, and two psychologists. 
One of the psychologists, Mr. Buck, 
was qualified as an expert with 
acceptable experience as a clinical 
psychologist; the other psycholo- 
gist was Professor Henry E. 
Garrett, an ex-president of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion. 

The major points, stated or im- 
plicit, in the testimony of these 
experts involved the statement of 
their belief that the white and 
Negro people of Virginia were not 
ready to give up segregated schools; 
that the change from segregated 
schools to integrated schools had to 
be a gradual one and could not be 
accomplished by a legal decision; 
and that psychology and the social 
sciences had not yet developed 
methods which could indicate the 
personality effects of segregation. 

However, when pressed on cross- 
examination, neither of the two 
psychologists asserted that segre- 
gated schools were socially or psy- 
chologically beneficial. The follow- 
ing quotations indicate that, on the 
contrary, they substantially 
affirmed the general pattern of the 
expert testimony presented by the 
NAACP. 


Testimony of Prof. Garrett: 

Q...Do you consider, Prof. Garrett, 

that racial segregation as  pres- 

ently practiced in the United States 

and Virginia, is a social situation 

which is adverse to the individual? 

A...In general, wherever a person 

is cut off from the main body of 

society or a group, if he is put in 

a position that stigmatizes him and 

makes him fezl inferior, I would say 

Yes, it is detrimental and deleterious 

to him. 

Testimony of Mr. Buck, Psychologist 

. “I do not think that one can possibly 

defend separation of one group from 
another, if the separated group is 
stigmatized or put into an inferior 
position .. .” 

Testimony of Dr. Kelly, Psychiatrist 
Q. Do you think that would really 
be bettter for him from the stand- 
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point of his own personality and 
development? 
A. Well, that is a little difficult for 
me to answer, because I deal pri- 
marily with the treatment of the in- 
dividual, and I am not sure that I 
would say that it would be better for 
‘him. I would say that he would do 
just as well over there. I think that 
segregation is going to end, but I 
am not going to get into the philoso- 
phizing here, as the others did, and 
I think that there is a way that it 
can be made to end so that it will 
be a much smoother process and 
would be experienced in it than were 
it to be ended abruptly. 
Q. You mean over a _ long-range 
period? 
A. Yes, over a period of time. I 
think it could me made to change, 
but I think it is going to take some 
making by both sides. 


On cross examination the testi- 
mony of this psychiatrist was fo- 
cused as follows: 


Q. As a psychiatrist, do you feel that 
racial segregation is a social situation 
which has some effect upon person- 
ality development of the individual? 
Yes, I do. 

Q. As a psychiatrist, do you think 
that social situation is adverse or 
beneficial to the personality? 

A. I would have to say that it is 
adverse to the personality. 


An analysis of the psychological 
and psychiatric testimony present- 
ed by the State of Virginia in its 
attempt to maintain segregated 
schools reveals that each of their 
expert witnesses agreed with the 
testimony of the witnesses present- 
ed by the NAACP on the fact that 
racial segregation has adverse 
effects upon personality develop- 
ment when it is perceived as a con- 
dition contributing to inferiority 
feelings and associated with some 
stigma for the segregated group. 
On this point, there was no dis- 
agreement among the experts called 
by either side. 

In evaluating the testimony of 
the witnesses who were called by 
both sides in these school cases, it 
is clear that there were no essential 
differences among these social 


scientists on the crucial issue of 
the detrimental effects of segrega- 
tion. Now that the precedent of 
admitting social science testimony 
has been established, it is certain 
that social scientists will be used 
in similar cases in the future. 

The future use of expert social 
science witnesses in civil rights 
litigation, however, raises some 
fundamental questions concerning 
the objectivity of testimony, the 
basis of testimony—(research data, 
theoretical considerations, or per- 
sonal opinion), and complex ethical 
considcrations. As the gap between 
social science and legal considera- 
tions narrows, it becomes increas- 
ingly necessary for the social scien- 
tist to deal effectively with the re- 
sponsibilities which accompany his 
activities in this area. This is par- 
ticularly true since the present 
school cases may be viewed as 
merely the beginning of this type 
of social science—legal collabora- 
tion. 

This additional role of the social 
scientist places upon him at least 
the following burdens: The social 
scientist who participates in civil 
rights or civil liberties litigation as 
an expert witness must exercise the 
maximum degree of care and ob- 
jectivity in the collection and inter- 
pretation of the relevant data. Fur- 
ther, he must be clear and courage- 
ous in his social values and he must 
be willing to assume social respon- 
sibilities even under conditions that 
would place him in a position eon- 
trary to the social beliefs which are 
popular at a particular time and 
place. 

As the collaboration between 
social science and the legal profes- 
sion increases, it will be necessary 
for the professional societies among 
the social and_ psychological 
sciences to develop safeguards 
against possible ethical abuses; 
e.g.,flagrant manifestations of pre- 
judice, distortion of data and de- 
liberately misleading interpreta- 
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tions. While it would be im- 
possible to prevent honest dis- 
agreement among social scientists 
reflecting differences in interpreta- 
tions and emphasis, it is nonetheless 
important to minimize the possi- 
bility of the presentation of con- 
flicting testimony by equally com- 
petent scientists concerning the 
available facts. Professional organ- 
izations among social scientists now 
have the obligation to set up some 
kind of machinery which will pre- 
vent social scientists from being 
haunted by the same _ spectacle 
which has long bedeviled the field 
of psychiatry—two or more psy- 
chiatrists offering with equal cer- 
tainty contradictory testimony con- 
cerning the sanity of a given de- 
fendent. 


SocIAL PROBLEMS 


If social scientists assume the 
responsibility of developing their 
own safeguards, the social and psy- 
chological sciences are at present 
on the threshold of making direct 
and significant contributions to 
the progress of a rapidly changing 
society. The social science testi- 
mony in the public school segrega- 
tion cases has Opened the door of 
the courts to the social sciences. 
This now makes possible the direct 
use of social science findings in the 
process of social change. 
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THE COLD WAR AND AMERICAN 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS* 


Byron L. Fox 


Syracuse University 


American social scientists have 
given but little systematic attention 
to the relation of the “Cold War” 
to the domestic problems of their 
society. Textbooks on social prob- 
lems or social disorganization de- 
vote a chapter or two at the end 
to the “problem of war.” Similarly, 
textbooks dealing with interna- 
tional relations tend to ignore or 
subordinate social problems as they 
are generally defined by sociolo- 
gists. 

It is, therefore, important to de- 
velop the implications of the social 
problem concept at the world level; 


*Excerpt from paper read at the annual 

meeting of the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems held in Atlantic City, 
September 3-5, 1952. 


to examine the interdependence of 
national and international prob- 
lems. For this purpose, the value- 
clash definition of social problems 
(although only one approach) is 
especially useful because it may re- 
duce the effect of bias on the part 
of the describer-analyst. In terms 
of this frame of reference, a pri- 
mary clash of values is going on 
within the minds of Americans. 
This value conflict relates to both 
American domestic social problems 
and to world problems. 

- Several clashing value-clusters 
can be easily recognized: 


“Free” enterprise vs. planning. 
In our domestic economy the belief 
is deeply held that, under the 
stimulus of the profit motive, pri- 
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vately owned businesses competing 
with each other result in the great- 
est social good. Planning on an 
overall basis for our American 
society is not accepted as an ideal; 
that is, it is not generally cherished 
as a value. Actually there is a large 
volume of military planning car- 
ried on at the world level. This is 
regarded as a justifiable exception 
necessary to achieve foreign policy 
objectives. This conflict in the 
value system of the United States 
is summarized by Williams in terms 
of “tension between values center- 
ing around the concept of the re- 
sponsible individual personality ver- 
sus values organized around cate- 
gorical organic conceptions”. (1) 

Domestic considerations vs. 
world requirements. When the ap- 
parent requirements of foreign 
policy conflict with domestic inter- 
ests, the latter may take precedence 
—that is, foreign policy may be 
subordinated to domestic welfare. 
Thus at the moment it appears that 
reductions will be made in military 
expenditures and foreign aid to 
achieve if possible a balanced Fed- 
eral budget and a reduction in 
taxes. This clash may be stated as 
the conflict between particular- 
istic, segmental, or localistic values 
on the one hand, and the formal- 
universalistic values of Western 
tradition on the other. (1) 

In the following introduction to 
an analysis of social problems at 
both the national and international 
levels, the effects of American 
foreign policy upon the domestic 
scene will be examined first. After 
that there will be a brief discussion 
of the bearing of domestic problems 
upon the position of the United 
States in the Cold War and upon 
world social problems in general. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AND 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


First, it is pointed out by some 
observers that the channelling of 
effort to the production of miltiary 


materials for defense against Soviet 
aggression and protection of our 
system results in the curtailing ot 
effort and expenditures for do- 
mestic programs, such as housing, 
social security, and other forms of 
social welfare. Heavy commitments 
for military purposes can conceiv- 
ably prevent the solution of some 
of the domestic problems, slow the 
process of solution, accentuate the 
problems, or even produce addition- 
al major problems. For example, 
there is evidence that the re-arma- 
ment program has increased the 
concentration of ownership and 
control of American Industry. This 
trend is judged by some observers 
to be undesirable. 

Second, observers point to the 
curtailment and limitation of civii 
liberties and a resultant diminution 
of fundamental criticism of Amer- 
ican culture patterns. In the name 
of national unity to speed the de- 
fense effort and to protect against 
subversives, it is claimed that there 
is a trend toward limiting the free- 
doms which have been taken for 
granted by Americans as an essen- 
tial element in their social system. 

Third, it is pointed out that in- 
roads have been made upon our 
traditional boldness and imagina- 
tion in dealing with domestic prob- 
lems. These inroads are illustrated 
by attitudes of timidity, negativ- 
ism, and hysteria. This has been 
interpreted as the rise of a set of 
anti-Soviet attitudes, with a stress 
upon opposing everything Russian, 
however good it might be judged 
otherwise. Archibald MacLeish 
points out that such attitudes have 
a damping effect upon the expres- 
sion in a bold, constructive way, of 
those qualities which have charac- 
terized American society. (2) 

Such criticisms of present poli- 
cies in terms of their effects upon 
our domestic economy represent 
clashes as to the interpretation of 
basic American value-orientations 
as they relate to adjustment at the 
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international level. What these ob- 
servers are saying is that there is 
danger of undermining at home the 
way of life which our foreign 
policy is designed to protect. To 
these critics one of the best weap- 
ons in the war for the minds of 
men is the demonstration of a dy- 
namic capacity for the solution of 
the problems of a democratic 
society. Their fear is that the ef- 
fectiveness of this weapon is being 
lessened. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS NOW OF 
WORLD IMPORTANCE 


Problems previously taken for 
granted as purely domestic are now 
international in importance because 
of their relation to the world scene 
and because of the Soviet-American 
competition for the loyalties of 
other peoples. This competition 
gives us an international lever 
which we can apply to certain 
domestic social problems. A few 
examples may be cited to show how 
problems usually considered as our 
own have been raised to the inter- 
national level. 


One is the area of race relations. 
Incidents involving race relations 
are used to our disadvantage in a 
world where more than half of the 
inhabitants are colored and are be- 
coming more sensitive to treatment 
accorded to them by the white peo- 
ples. Our government recognizes 
that our relations with other na- 
tions are injured and our power 
position jeopardized by evidences of 
racial discrimination. 

Another factor of world im- 
portance is the state of our eco- 
nomy. We are so strong and influ- 
ential in sheer economic strength 
that depression in the United States 
brings depression to large areas of 


the world, and prosperity here tends 
to bring it to the rest of the world. 
This is important in relation to eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance 
programs which admittedly have 
tended to stabilize our domestic 
economy as well as to increase liv- 
ing standards and economic de- 
velopment in other countries. 

A third factor is the working of 
our democratic political system: 
the issues of civil rights and of 
honesty in government. All of these 
are intently watched by skeptical 
observers throughout the wor'd and 
thus have a world-wide signifi- 
cance. This importance is recog- 
nized abroad, as illustrated by the 
keen interest of the outside world 
in the national elections of 1952. 
How other peoples regard our dem- 
ocratic system is significant in re- 
lation to the war for men’s minds. 

In brief, major attention has been 
given by American sociologists to 
domestic or national social prob- 
lems, with a tendency to neglect 
their relation to problems at the 
world level. Both the internal and 
external problems of Americar 
society may be profitably consid- 
ered in terms of clashes in Amer- 
ican value-orientations. At both 
levels problems result from human 
interaction, and are a part of cul- 
tural behavior with its conflicts 
and social arrangements for dealing 
with conflicts. Accordingly, it is 
logical to apply well-established 
sociological principles, concepts and 
schemes of analysis at the world 
level. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE HUMAN IMPLICATIONS OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE IN UNDER- 


DEVELOPED AREAS* 


DONALD V. McCGRANAHAN 


Department of Social Affairs 
United Nations 


I think we can all agree that 
not much is really known about the 
human implications of technologi- 
cal change in countries that are 
called economically ‘“under- 
developed.” There is as yet little 
solid evidence on which to base 
conclusions. We cannot readily gen- 
eralize from studies in Western 
culture, because the conditions are 
so different in the economically 
under-developed areas. 

It has been suggested that it 
would be more appropriate to go 
back in history and study the impli- 
cations of technological change in 
Western Europe during the early 
period of industrialization in the 
18th and 19th centuries. But there 
are difficulties here, too. The under- 
developed countries of today will 
not go through the same patterns 
of development that the industrial- 
ized countries of the West have 
gone through, for the very reason 
that this latter development has 
taken place and its end-products 
are available for use elsewhere. 
Thus, the under-developed areas 
without mechanical transportation 
will not first adopt crude railroads 
and steam engines, then early 
models of automobiles, and finally 
airplanes. The airplane in some 
areas has come even sooner than 
railroads and automobiles. Similar- 
ly, the radio is entering into vil- 
lages where literacy is still lacking 
and newspapers and books have 


*Paper read at the joint meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems 
and the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues held in New York, 
February 14-15, 1953. The opinions ex- 

pressed in this paper are personal. 


never circulated. In certain parts of 
the Middle East, individuals are 
passing directly from nomadic life 
into modern industrial employment. 
Governments—particularly in cer- 
tain parts of Asia—are today de- | 
liberately encouraging from above 

the formation of labor unions, co- 
operatives and other social instru- 
mentalities which developed but 
slowly, and often with governmen- 
tal opposition, in Western Europe. 

This leap-frogging in technical 
change creates novel, emergent 
problems and the social scientist 
must hesitate to play the role of a 
seer and prophet. There is a further 
complication. If social science, 
which is itself a recently evolved 
technique of the _ industrialized 
West, comes to be applied effective- 
ly in economically under-developed 
areas, then the social scientist may 
at times be placed in the situation 
of having to include, in his analysis 
of the implications of modern tech- 
nology in such areas, the implica- 
tions of his own analysis. For ex- 
ample, demographic analyses and 
projections may actually affect 
population growth through govern- 
mental policy and action. 

I do not wish to exaggerate these 
various difficulties, however. There 
are without question important 
lessons that can be learned from 
the past. One point that has im- 
pressed me recently while reading 
E. H. Carr’s The New Society is 
the possibility that certain condi- 
tions which have been considered 
socially undesirable consequences 
of development in the West may in 
fact have played a functional role 
in the process of development. Ac- 
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cording to Carr, the situation in 
which unemployed men in England 
were allowed to go hungry in the 
early part of the 19th century was 
the result of the demand created by 
the industrial revolution “to drive 
a hitherto predominantly rural 
working class into urban work- 
shops and factories.” (1) In fact, 
various existing forms of public 
assistance and relief for the able- 
bodied were abolished by the Poor 
Law of 1834. Two possible methods 
of getting labor into the new in- 
dustries were considered during 
this period—starvation and forced 
labor. Forced labor was judged 
troublesome and contrary to human 
dignity, and the policy of starving 
labor into factories was followed 
(though not necessarily in a con- 
scious and deliberate manner). Not 
all historians may agree with Carr’s 
interpretation (2), but it does sug- 
gest that the best way to avoid 
some of the undesirable social con- 
sequences of technological change 
may be to inquire into the under- 
lying reasons for their occurrence 
and to determine whether there is 
not some function they are fulfill- 
ing which can be fulfilled by more 
desirable means—in the case in 
question, for example, by the use 
of positive incentives to employ- 
ment change. 

It seems generally agreed among 
social scientists that new tech- 
niques and developments can be 
most effectively introduced into a 
society if they are fused with and 
made an extension of traditional 
forms and values in the society. 
This course of action, however, may 
also have its unfortunate conse- 
quences, for relatively harmless fac- 
tors in the traditional pattern may 
acquire a social virulence when 
brought together with a new pat- 
tern. Thus, the work of children in 
helping in farm duties in under- 
developed rural areas would not 
appear to represent a particularly 
grievous social ill, but the tradition 
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of child labor becomes such an ill 
when it is extended into factory 
employment. Sharing one’s econo- 
mic opportunities with relatives is 
a desirable custom under many cir- 
cumstances in under-developed 
areas, but not when it is trans- 
ferred to governmental work or to 
employment in large impersonal in- 
dustries. 

It would not be too difficult to 
draw up an extensive list of human 
and social ills that may attend tech- 
nological change, whether as a re- 
sult of the disruption or the per- 
servation of old patterns. Let us not, 
however, be so overwhelmed by 
these considerations as to forget 
that millions of people today live in 
miserable circumstances of disease 
and want, and that technological 
change is a fundamental means of 
improving their lot. At times social 
scientists who are liberal and for- 
ward-looking citizens of their own 
countries give an impression of con- 
servatism when they look at under- 
developed areas and stress only the 
dangers and evils of development. 
There will be mistakes made, we 
can be sure, and programmes in- 
troduced with the best of intentions 
will sometimes have unfortunate 
consequences. But no large-scale 
human endeavors are ever carried 
out without mistakes. We must an- 
ticipate as many as possible and 
deal promptly with those that 
occur. The regrettable thing would 
be to block progress through over- 
concentration upon negative as- 
pects. 

This century promises quite 
clearly to be a century of tremen- 
dous efforts to achieve economic 
and social development in the 
under-developed areas of the world. 
One can see evidence of this not 
Only in the recent growth of inter- 
national and bilateral programmes 
of technical assistance, but also in 
the fact that the newly-found na- 
tionalism of a number of less- 
developed countries, particularly in 
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Asia, represents an economic and 
social movement as well as a poli- 
tical movement. It is a protest 
against second-class status in any 
and all spheres. 

The challenge before social scien- 
tists is to conduct research that 
will provide positive indications of 
paths to take, not only warnings 
and stop-signs. Some of the prob- 
lems that must be faced are admit- 
tedly of an awesome size and com- 
plexity. For example, can peoples 
enjoy the material advantages of 
knowledge and technology without 
losing certain non-material values 
that reside in their traditional kin- 
ship systems and community 
life? (3) In some ways concern 
with this subject resembles the 
fear that Western Europe sym- 
bolized in the legend of Faust. 

There are, I think, certain values 
and attitudes that must undergo 
change if the society is to undergo 
effective economic and social de- 
velopment through technological 
means. These include attitudes and 
values that are intimately bound 
together with a static, land-based 
economy. In such an economy the 
amount gf wealth tends to remain 
constant; and the increase of 
wealth of one group has often 
meant—on simple mathematical 
grounds—the lessening of wealth 
of others (through seizures of land, 
exorbitant rents and shares, high 
interest rates on money, legal stra- 
tagems, etc.). Those who have very 
little in such societies are not in- 
clined to risk that little in new 
propositions. Savings tend to be 
hoarded rather than _ invested, 
changes proposed from outside the 
local community are often regard- 
ed with suspicion as devices for ex- 
ploitation, and the cooperation and 
confidence that operate within the 
in-group are not readily extended 
to out-groups. Such an orientation 
cannot be consistent with techno- 
logical development which requires 
investment, experimentation, and a 
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degree of confidence in others. 

In considering the spiritual losses 
that may follow upon technological 
development, we must not overlook 
the possibility that there may also 
be spiritual gains. Technological 
knowledge as a means of wealth 
largely escapes the concept of own- 
ership and is more readily given 
to others than is land or material 
wealth. In an economy that is con- 
stantly expanding (because of the 
accelerating curve of scientific and 
technological knowledge), all mem- 
bers of society can increase their 
wealth without loss to any; self- 
interest or group interest may coin- 
cide with altruistic and humani- 
tarian interest, in the sense that 
the augmenting ot income and wel- 
fare in general, including particu- 
larly that of labor and lower- 
income groups, serves to promote 
a large consumption and large pro- 
duction of goods which modern 
economic enterprise requires in 
order to flourish. Cooperation and 
confidence among larger segments 
of mankind are facilitated. 

In connection with the whole 
question of values, we must ac- 
knowledge the intellectual service 
that the cultural anthropologists 
have rendered by emphasizing the 
relativity of values. There are few 
of us today who have not been 
deeply affected in our thinking by 
their work. But there is a certain 
danger if the objective anthopolo- 
gical fact that local values are de- 
fined by local cultural patterns is 
itself extended into an ethical prin- 
ciple that local values are therefore 
to be accepted with out further ado. 
Certainly this would not yield an 
adequate basis for international 
action. Under such a conception, 
we could not, for example, advocate 
“compulsory” primary education. 
It is desirable and necessary to take 
into account local needs and values 
and to consider the feasibility of 
action in terms of local attitudes 
This is a first rule of technic. 
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assistance. But it seems to me to be 
stretching the principle of cultural 
relativity too far if it is made to 
run counter to the principle of edu- 
cation into new norms and values, 
when the old ones are patently 
based upon local ignorance or un- 
awareness of alternatives and are 
demonstrably undesirable from a 
humanitarian point of view. 


In conclusion, let me repeat my 
plea that in viewing the human 
implications of technological 
change we do not become so fas- 
cinated by the bad as to forget the 
good, and so protective of the 
present cultures of under-developed 
areas as to wish to preserve these 
cultures against the very idea of 
progress which we embrace for 
ourselves. 
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maintaining the living standards of 
unemployed hand-loom weavers who 
did not wish to go into factories. 


. “Every serious student of colonial af- 


fairs realizes that there is a wide dis- 
crepancy between what we aim at in 
colonial policy and what we actually 
achieve. We aim at promoting better 
living through agricultur.', veterinary 
and educational policies. We succeed 
most in promoting material develop- 
ment, and least in promoting welfare 
in terns of human happiness, and sat- 
isfying human relationships. Thus, if 
we judge the operation of colonial 
policy objectively by a survey of re- 
sults rather than of intentions, we be- 
come conscious of a conflict be- 
tween ‘development’ and ‘welfare’; 
between ‘community’ based on com- 
mon values and informed by qualities 
of fellowship, friendly cooperation, 
tolerance and understanding, and a 
material development which promotes 
a competitive individual self-interest, 
and which leads to conflicts and ten- 
sions between groups and individuals 
of an intensity previously quite foreign 
to the clan and tribal communities of 
earlier days. And we have to ask 
whether between ‘community’ and 
‘development’ there is not some in- 
herent incompatibility, or whether the 
trouble arises from within ourselves, 
from the lack of full understanding 
of the problem with which we have 
to deal.” 


From T. R. Batten, “The Community 
and Development,” Corona, III (Sep 
tember, 1951) p. 334. 
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NEEDED RESEARCH IN SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY* 


R. A. SCHERMERHORN 
Western Reserve University 


Social psychiatry may be regard- 
ed as the study of social determi- 
nants in the etiology, therapy and 
prevention of personality disorders. 
(18) In recent years the human be- 
havior disciplines have converged 
toward common problems of be- 
havior pathology in the recognition 
that the situational and cultural 
fields within which deviations 
occur are no longer the province of 
any artificially circumscribed sub- 
ject matter. No summary of these 
trends can be attempted here. (4) 
For the purpose of the present arti- 
cle, research in social psychiatry 
will be pragmatically regarded as 
a scientific study dealing with the 
way in which elements of social 
organization are related to the de- 
velopment of neurotic or psychotic 
behavior, its treatment, or its pre- 
vention. To the extent that its focus 
of attention requires special train- 
ing in psychology, anthropology, 
psychiatry, or sociology, the issues 
involved require interdisciplinary 
cooperation of such specialists. 

Comparative expenditures for re- 
search are a clue to cultural pre- 
ference. For every dollar spent in 
psychiatric research, $2,500 finds 
its way into industrial research. 
Within the health field, cancer 
spends $8.00 per victim on research, 
infantile paralysis $94.00 per vic- 
tim, tuberculosis $22.00 per victim, 
but mental illness only 87c. Within 
the field of medicine proper, psy- 
chiatric research receives only one 
sixty-fifth of all expenditures for 
medical research. (13) The co- 
operative nature of research in 
social psychiatry makes it even 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems 
held in Atlantic City, September 3-5, 
1952. 


more expensive than medical psy- 
chiatric research. The former can- 
not advance until the community 
enlarges the support of such ven- 
tures. 

Social psychiatry is distinct from 
the mental health movement which 
has aroused the public to give more 
aid to its program. A number of 
mental health organizations have 
stressed the proposition that one 
half of the hospital beds in the 
U.S. are occupied by mental 
patients. But as Dayton has shown, 
one mental hospital bed in Massa- 
chussetts accommodated 127 
patients in 1937, while a general 
hospital bed took care of 23 
patients during the same year. 
Assuming that these rates are fair- 
ly representative of the nation as 
a whole, this gives only One patient 
with a mental disorder for every 18 
with predominantly somatic ail- 
ments. (2) The need for increased 
facilities is very great, but it can 
be exaggerated. It cannot be as- 
sumed that the increase of tr2at- 
ment facilities necessarily runs 
parallel with the kind of research 
envisaged by social psychiatry, es- 
pecially since the latter might even- 
tually lead to case finding and 
treatment methods outmoding the 
present ones. Social psychiatry, 
then, cannot confuse its job with 
that of the mental health move- 
ment. It must make its own contri- 
bution in its own way. 

The present paper will focus at- 
tention on five issues alone: (1) 
Establishing the incidence of men- 
tal disorders, (2) Finding the rela- 
tion of legal policies to commit- 
ment rates, (3) Discovering differ- 
entials in community tolerance for 
the psychiatric cases, (4) The re- 
finement of the ecological method 
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as an aid to case-finding, and (5) 
Utlilization of case records for an 
analysis of family patterns related 
to the development of mental ill- 
ness. 


THE INCIDENCE OF MENTAL 
DISORDERS 


With regard to the first issue, 
there is a serious deficiency of re- 
liable statistics on the incidence of 
mental illness. Knowledge of the 
problem is based on estimates from 
an earlier period with a narrow 
basis of sampling. Dublin, basing 
his figures on the Mental Hygiene 
Study in Baltimore and the Wil- 
jiamson County Study in Tennessee 
(beth in the thirties) estimates that 
between 8,500,000 and 15 million 
Americans are suffering from men- 
tal disorders or will suffer from 
them at some time in their lives. 
(3) An earlier study by Landis and 
Page concludes that one out of 
twenty people, counted from the age 
of fifteen, would, in his lifetime, 
enter a psychiatric hospital for 
treatment. (8) Rennie and Wood- 
ward state that one person out of 
ten in the course of his life will need 
treatment for some mental illness. 
(16) The Ohio State Survey of men- 
tal health in Miami County, Ohio 
shows that about one in five ele- 
mentary school children has poor 
mental health of varying degrees 
of seriousness. (11) 

Since all these estimates, with 
the exception of the Miami County 
study, are from ten to twenty years 
old, the primary need is for a na- 
tion-wide survey of the incidence 
of mental illness, or, if that is im- 
possible, of its prevalence.* A pro- 
ject of this kind should have the 
scope of the National Health Sur- 
vey of 1935-36 and might possibly 


*Incidence refers to the number of cases 
in a specified time (one year) per unit 
of population as determined by period- 
ic sampling. Prevalence gives the num- 
ber of cases per unit of population as- 
certainable on the day of the census. 


combine studies of both somatic and 
psychiatric disorders. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that unless 
this type of research is periodic, 
its value is severely limited. Only 
if completed at regular intervals 
will it enable us to resolve a still 
undetermined issue: has the real 
incidence of mental disorders been 
rising, and if so, at what rate? To- 
day, Malzberg and Dayton give 
affirmative answers to this ques- 
tion; Landis and Page a negative 
one. (10) Goldhamer and Marshall 
lean toward the negative in quali- 
fied form by stating that there has 
been no long-term increase during 
the last century in the incidence of 
psychoses of early and middle life. 
(6) Even periodic surveys, however, 
are still far from ideal. The use 
of a standardized method of noti- 
fication for psychiatric illness could 
eventually obviate the need for such 
surveys. It is certainly utopian to 
expect this in the near future but 
this does not mean that the highest 
possible standards for registering 
the appearance of mental disorders 
can be wholly relinquished. 


LEGAL POLICIES AND 
COMMITMENT RATES 


The second issue has to do with 
statistics on psychotics reported by 
state hopsitals. Twenty-six states 
have provision for optional jury 
trial if requested, 37 states have 
formal involuntary commitment, 11 
states allow commitment after ex- 
amination by a commission of ex- 
perts, 11 other states have involun- 
tary commitment after examination 
by physicians only, 40 states have 
voluntary admission laws, 30 states 
allow temporary observational com- 
mitment with court order, 9 states 
have a similar period without court 
order, and 30 states have emer- 
gency commitment without court 
order. (1) Errors result from dis- 
regarding these differentials. 

At all events, the need for re- 
search so designed as to show the 
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influence of commitment policies 
in the 48 states is clear. Some evi- 
dence shows that voluntary com- 
mitment laws increase first admis- 
sions considerably, that more psy- 
choneurotics take advantage of vo- 
luntary commitment than psycho- 
tics, and that laws providing for 
temporary observation without 
court order, tend to increase the 
figures for admission markedly.* 
Recognition of these differences 
would refine the statistics of 
patients in mental hospitals. 


COMMUNITY TOLERANCE 
DIFFERENTIALS 


A third question on which re- 
search is needed is the problem of 
community tolerance for the psy- 
chiatrically ill, particularly the way 
in which this factor affects case- 
finding as well as commitment 
rates. Owen, in her critique of Faris 
and Dunham’s results, presents fig- 
ures from the Logansport State 
Hospital (Indiana) showing that 
83% of the paranoid schizophrenics 
would be apparent in secondary 
contacts, 86% of the manics, but 
only 41% of the catatonics and 
depressives. (14) While her cate- 
gory of “secondary contacts’ is 
most difficult to set up for research 
purposes, her evidence is suggestive 
for future studies in its awareness 
of differential community toler- 
ance. 

A related study by Hsu in Peip- 
ing reveals that families refer 
patients more often when there are 
symptoms of restlessness, physical 
complaints, and delusions; while 
police refer more patients when 
they make homicidal attacks, show 
confusion and wandering, or make 
suicidal attempts. (7) References of 


*Interview with Royal Grossman, M.D., 
Court Psychiatrist, Cuyahoga County 
Court of Common Pleas, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Estimates made by Dr. Grossman 
indicate trends observed on the basis of 
experience with probate court operating 
under a voluntary commitment law. 


this nature point up the need for 
evaluating variables in referral. It 
may be police, social agency, psy- 
chiatrist, physician, family, or 
friends who initiate action leading 
to hospitalization. It is significant 
to discover, in a given number of 
psychiatrically diagnosed cases, 
which ones are identified by each 
of these sources, the type of case 
most often revealed by each, and 
the symptoms most decisive in 
leading to action toward commit- 
ment. A number of studies in rural 
areas, villages, small towns and 
cities, would not only help to estab- 
lish the variable amount of toler- 
ance in these areas, but would also 
focus attention on the gaps in case- 
finding where one or more factors 
were missing (social agencies or 
therapists in rural areas), or on 
the differentials of discovery in 
urban areas where, in some cases, 
major action is initiated by police, 
and in others by social agencies or 
families. This might account for 
the variability of first admissions 
in more concrete and specific terms 
than generalized reference to the 
diffuse characteristics of natural 
in ecology, and would serve 
an important supplement to the 
latter. Eventually it would have 
great practical value for public 
health and mental health authori- 
ties in suggesting ways to supple- 
ment present case-finding methods. 
Not the least of its values would be 
new tools of analysis to interpret 
the raw data of commitment statis- 
tics. 


IMPROVED ECOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 

Closely related to the above and 
overlapping with it, is the need for 
working out a refinement of the 
ecological method in the future. 
This is neither the time nor the 
place for a systematic analysis of 
the ecological studies of mental 
disorders and their distribution. It 
is, however, possible to suggest that 
both continuity and modification of 
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the ecological contribution are 
needed. Continuity, because Faris 
and Dunham’s initial research and 
the follow-up studies to test their 
resuits by Manheim in Kansas City, 
Reuss in Milwaukee, Sullenger in 
Omaha, Dee in St. Louis, and 
Schroeder in Peoria, have left a 
number of unanswered questions 
waiting to be explored. (5) 

For example, Dee found a pat- 
tern of the senile psychoses in St. 
Louis that was random, in contrast 
with the more concentrated areal 
rates in Chicago. Manheim dis- 
covered a higher incidence of 
manic-depressive rates in the zone 
of transition in Kansas City than 
appeared in any of the other 
studies. (5, Schroeder) In contrast 
with St. Louis, Cleveland had a 
low negative correlation between 
schizophrenic rates and mobility. 
The relation between paresis and 
mobility is positiv 1 Chicago but 
negative in Cleveland and St. Louis. 
(5, Queen) Research on these and 
other similar discrepancies has 
literally ceased since the early for- 
ties, partly because ecological 
studies are less in the main current 
today than they were ten years ago. 

The careful critiques of the eco- 
logical method, however, open up 
new avenues of orientation. If the 
concentric zone analysis is a crude 
instrument, there are at hand more 
sophisticated ones that offer clues 
to new and more solidly based hy- 
potheses relating mental disorders 
with urban areas. In addition to 
the variables presented by the 
newer ecology, there are still others 
suggested by Warner in his Index 
of Status Characteristics relating 
status to residence factors. (19) By 
a flexible combination of the two 
approaches, it may be possible to 
relate both ecological and class 
variables in a meaningful way, in- 
crease analytical power, and gain 
wider applicability to the study of 
different communities. Such an at- 
tempt would also help to remove 
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class-status elements in the inci- 
dence of mental disorders from the 
intuitive and impressionistic stage 
in which they are often found 
today. (17) 


FAMILY VARIABLES REVEALED 
IN CASE RECORDS 


Finally there remains the highly 
important task of discovering fam- 
ily constellations in the etiology of 
mental disorders. Clinical experi- 
ence has furnished a host of clues 
to early home patterns of inter- 
action resulting in neurotic and 
psychotic responses, but a system- 
atic effort to ascertain the relative 
frequency of such interactive rela- 
tions is a major need. Initial efforts 
have small samples but are signi- 
ficant nevertheless. (12) A more 
extensive study like that of Lantz 
on 1,000 psychiatrically diagnosed 
cases in the Army Air Force 
gives further clues on research 
design. (9) Researches based on 
case records have certain limita- 
tions since case records are pre- 
pared as an aid to therapy rather 
than a research tool for statistical 
purposes. A recent contribution 
by Preston, Mudd, Peltz and 
Froscher shows that investiga- 
tors can be trained to evaluate 
case records and abstract them so 
as to obtain objectively verifiable 
results. (15) Their findings show 
that future research utilizing case 
records can proceed through two 
stages of development. The first or 
pilot stage can appropriate the case 
records now available in psychiat- 
ric hospitals, mental hygiene 
clinics, social agencies, clinical psy- 
chologists’ offices and pyschiatrists’ 
offices as raw data. These in turn 
can be abstracted into codifiable 
form by workers specially trained 
for the purpose and results checked 
for reliability on the basis of con- 
sistency in judgment of the ab- 
stracters. Pilot studies of this sort 
on a sufficient number of cases in 
properly sampled areas could give a 
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more systematic understanding of 
family configurations for different 
diagnostic categories and their re- 
lation to variables like residence, 
class status, ethnic and racial mem- 
bership, sex, educational level, re- 
ligious affiliation, and others. 

In the last analysis, however, the 
pilot studies would have their chief 
value as precursors of more ade- 
quate case records in the future, 
and for the construction of stand- 
ard data sheets to be used by coun- 
selors, case workers, psychiatric 
social workers, public health nurses, 
clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, 
psychiatrically oriented pediatri- 
cians, obstetricians, gerontologists, 
general practitioners, industrial 
counselors, school guidance work- 
ers and the like. These pre-tested 
schedules might then point the way 
to more scientific data in the fu- 
ture about family configurations 
and their relation to other socio- 
economic factors. In time this re- 
search function and the codifica- 
tion of results might conceivably 
be absorbed by public health au- 
thorities in cooperation with social 
scientists. 
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CLASS AND CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS 
IN A CALIFORNIA TOWN#* 


S. STANSFELD SARGENT 
Barnard College, Columbia University 


This paper attempts to do three 
things: to describe a new method 
for ascertaining the degree of class 
awareness in a community; to pre- 
sent findings on the relationship 


*This article is a slight elaboration of a 

paper entitled “A New Social Psycholo- 
gical Approach to Social Class”, which 
was delivered before the Eastern Sociolo- 
gical Society, March 28, 1953. 


between subjective and objective 
aspects of class in one community; 
and to indicate the need for com- 
parative studies of many American 
cammunities. 

For his sabbatical year, 1951-52, 
the author was given a grant by 
the Columbia University Council 
on Research in Social Sciences to 
study the values found among mem- 
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bers of differing socioeconomic 
groups in a western community. 
Ventura was chosen, a California 
coastal city of between 15,000 and 
20,000, located some 70 miles above 
Los Angeles and 30 miles below 
Santa Barbara. Ventura is a county 
seat residential city, and a com- 
mercial and industrial center for 
the nearby oilfields and agricul- 
tural areas. 

Curiously enough, despite all the 
talk about the greater democracy 
and equalitarianism of the west, 
no one has studied stratification in 
a sizable and “typical” community 
in the western third of our country. 
(2) W. Lloyd Warner, after he and 
his colleagues had studied class 
in cities of the east, south and 
midwest, decided that other 
communities of America are simi- 
lar in social structure. (4, pp. xiv- 
xv) On the other hand, investiga- 
tors for the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, studying a variety of 
farming communities in six sections 
of the country, found great differ- 
ences among them with respect to 
class and status relationships. (3) 
Obviously all American communi- 
ties are alike in some ways, but it 
seems important for social scien- 
tists to study the degrees of likeness 
and difference among them. How 
does Ventura compare with other 
cities already studied? 

All investigators of social class 
face very real problems of method. 
Practically all studies of class are 
social psychological in character, 
which involves the obtaining of 
both subjective and objective data, 
but there is remarkably little agree- 
ment as to the precise procedures 
to be employed. Warner stresses 
“evaluated participation” as a 
criterion of class; that is, getting 
people’s reactions about an in- 
dividual’s position on the social 
scale. Although he notes great 
class consciousness, he does not 
make it a criterion for class, nor 
does he have a specific method for 
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determining it. (5) Centers, by 
contrast, makes class consciousness 
basic to his concept of class; he 
calls classes “psychosocial group- 
ings” which are essentially sub- 
jective in character. (1) His basic 
question for determining class is 
“Which class would you say you 
belonged in—the middle class, 
lower class, working class or upper 
class?’”’. He then proceeds to secure 
data on the intensity of the belief. 

Pondering about methods, the 
author concluded that investigators 
of class typically assume a high 
degree of awareness of class on the 
part of their respondents. Thus 
when a person states that Mr. X is 
middle class, or when he says that 
he himself is middle class, the inter- 
viewer thereby assumes that this 
respondent demonstrates know- 
ledge and awareness of, and per- 
haps interest in, class. But does he, 
actually? It seems, rather, that 
when an interviewer presents a set 
of categories, the respondent may 
very well pick one without much 
understanding. A really necessary 
first step, therefore, is to discover 
whether or not class is a significant 
variable in people’s thinking. 

After pre-testing, the author put 
the following question to the cross- 
section of 200 respondents which 
made up the sample of Ventura 
residents studied. This question, 
which was asked before any men- 
tion was made of class, status or 
other social differential, was word- 
ed as follows: 

“What would you say are the 
most important differences found 
among the people of Ventura? That 
is, what different groups or cate- 
gories would you divide them 
into?” 

As can be seen, this question is 
a kind .of projective technique—a 
disguised means for disclosing a 
person’s thoughts and feelings. The 
answers were classified in two 
ways: 1) according to first answers 
given, on the theory that one’s first 
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reaction is the best clue to his basic 
or typical frame of reference; and 
2) according to all answers given 
(338) by the 200 respondents, since 
this figure might give the best over- 
all picture of the thinking prevalent 
in the community. Actually per- 
centages for the categories are 
quite similar in the two lists, as 
can be seen from the following 
table. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


about half the occupational answers 
are placed with those categorized as 
class or economic, we observe that 
about 35%-46% of the answers are 
oriented toward class or socioeco- 
nomic status. And, be it noted, we 
have somewhat more, approximate- 
ly 40% to 50%, which are not so 
oriented. 

What is the significance of all 
this? It is important to know how 


TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF ANSWERS TO QUESTION REGARDING THE MOsT 
IMPORTANT DIFFERENCES FOUND AMONG THE PEOPLE OF VENTURA 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Category of First Answers All Answers 
Response (N Equals 200) (N Equals 338) 
Class or Status 17 11 
Economic 14 20 
Occupational 13 15 
Old-Timers vs. Newcomers 9 9 
Religious 8 10 
Ethnic 6 9 
Attitudinal 4 7 
Residential Area 2 4 
Miscellaneous 15 7 
“There Are No Differences” 2 1 
Don’t Know 2 1 
No Answer 8 6 

100% 100% 


Inspection of the above table 
shows that the class or status (e.g. 
“upper, middle and lower”) and 
the economic (e.g. “the rich and 
the poor’) categories in each of 
the lists total 31%. The answers in 
the occupational category some- 
times lean toward class or econo- 
mic status (e.g. “landcowners, busi- 
ness men, average working people, 
and those with lesser paying jobs’’). 
But sometimes they did not, as 
when “oil people” or “Navy peo- 
ple’ were mentioned, meaning all 
who worked for the oil companies 
or who had jobs at one of the two 
nearby Navy bases, regardless of 
whether the jobs were executive, 
clerical or manual in character. If 


people perceive or “structure” their 
community—to know, for example, 
whether they divide their fellow- 
townsmen into rich and poor, old- 
timers and newcomers, people who 
are goOd sports or those who are 
killjoys, or, like one respondent, 
into good people who attend church 
regularly, good people who don’t 
attend church, and bad people or 
riffraff. 

On the other hand, we cannot be 
sure that this is a valid technique 
unless the findings agree with other 
data obtained in the same com- 
munity, or unless they suggest 
meaningful comparisons with other 
communities. That is to say, degree 
of class or status perception, as 
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shown by this technique, should 
correlate highly with other indices 
of stratification in the town. Or 
again, one would expect differences 
in the perceptual categories if one 
compared Yankee City with a 
frontier community in the west. 
Reported here are other data ob- 
tained in Ventura which seem to 
support the hypothesis that this 
western community has less class 
consciousness and class distinction 
than cities studied in the eastern, 
southern and midwestern sections 
of the United States. 

After respondents had answered 
the above-mentioned question, they 
were asked several questions re- 
lated specifically to class. While 
75% of the sample said “There are 
different social classes in Ventura,” 
60% agreed “There is little talk of 
class and class distinction.” Almost 
60% answered that there is less 
class distinction in Ventura than 
in other places they know. These 
last two answers seem to support 
the hypothesis, although they may 
be due, in part, to local pride or 
civic loyalty. The importance of 
comparative data is very great if 
we are tO obtain meaningful inter- 
pretations of such items as these. 

As the investigator and his re- 
search assistants continued their 
interviews, they observed much 
hesitation and doubt on the part of 
respondents with respect to the 
meaning of social class. A very fre- 
quent inquiry was “What do you 
mean by class?” A number of 
white collar people, for example, 
when asked in which class they be- 
longed (Centers’ question) would 
reply, “Well, working class, I 
guess, because I work for a living 
don’t I?” Many respondents an- 
swered “Middle or working—aren’t 
they the same?” Thirteen per cent 
of the sample solved the problem 
by insisting on two categories: “I’d 
say I’m both middle and working 
class.” A quarter or a third of the 
sample seemed unfamiliar with, 


or confused by, the concept of class. 

Another aspect of the class iden- 
tification answers should be noted: 
43% of the manual workers in 
Yentura considered themselves mid- 
dle class, as compared with only 
20% of the manual workers in 
Centers’ national sample. Perhaps 
this is not surprising, inasmuch as 
the upper 30% of skilled workers 
in Ventura rank as Lower Middle 
class on Warner’s Index of Status 
Characteristics. Ventura is a pros- 
perous town, with a high percent- 
age of well paid skilled workers. 
Average family income for 1952 
was $5800, a high figure even for 
the Pacific coast. (6) 

Various sociological and econo- 
mic data also support the thesis 
that Ventura is less class-structured 
than other communities. The Upper 
and Lower Lower groups are 
smaller than in either Yankee City 
or Jonesville, which means that 
87% of the population is found in 
Warner’s three middlemost groups 
—the Upper Middle, Lower Middle 
and Upper Lower. That is, using 
Warner’s measures, we find fewer 
socioeconomic extremes in Ventura 
than in the communities he studied. 
Furthermore, while the west end of 
town is composed largely of work- 
ing people’s homes, the newly de- 
veloped east end of town is popu- 
lated by more or less equal num- 
bers of business men, professional 
men, clerical workers, and skilled 
manual workers. A directory check 
of several sample streets in- this 
area showed 30-40% manual work- 
ers living there (e.g. oilworkers, 
radio and TV technicians, welders, 
machinists, and carpenters). Most 
of these homes are ranch-type, 2-3 
bedroom structures, on a 60x120 
foot lot, costing from $10,000 to 
$16,000. It was impossible for the 
interviewers to tell from the ex- 
terior of a house, and in many cases 
from the interior as well, to which 
occupational group a person be- 
longed. Perhaps this is not sur- 
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prising, inasmuch as the incomes 
of members of these four groups 
are very similar. 

Some of the high status women’s 
organizations in Ventura have a 
substantial percent of members 
whose husbands are manual work- 
ers. In the Ventura Woman’s Club, 
for example, 25-30% of the mem- 
bers (and about the same percent- 
age of officers and committee 
chairmen) are wives of skilled or 
semi-skilled workers. The 1952-53 
president of the Junior Women’s 
Club is the wife of a plasterer, and 
the vice-president the wife of a 
truck driver, while another mem- 
ber of the executive committee is 


a sample of several dozen such 
occasions, there was a fairly equi- 
table distribution of white collar and 
manual workers. The typical in- 
formal social gathering of this sort 
in Ventura seems to be one in 
which one-third to two-thirds of 
those attending are manual work- 
ers. As already indicated above, the 
line wvetween the white collar 
worker and the manual worker 
seems much less definite in Ven- 
tura than it does in many other 
parts of the country. 

For valid comparisons between 
communities, many kinds of data 
are necessary, and reliable statis- 
tics are often difficult to obtain. 


CLASS FOR JONESVILLE AND VENTURA 


TABLE II.—DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN’S RATINGS OF SCHOOLMATES BY 
SOCIAL 


VENTURA 
JONESVILLE VENTURA 
é (3 SCHOOLS) 
5 & 6 GRaADES* 6 10 GRADE 
r Actual | PerCent || Actual | PerCent | Actual | Per Cent 
Social | PerCent | Chosen || Per Cent | Chosenon| Per Cent | Chosen on 
Class of on Favor- of 5 Favor- of 5 Favor- 
Children \able Traits || Children \able Traits| Children |able Traits 
a. UM 6 19 16 20 9 13 
. LM 17 27 45 47 36 26 
UL 62 50 34 30 43 40 
LL 15 4 3 13 21 


* See Reference 4, pp. 79-80. 


married to an oilworker. On the 
other hand, some of the women’s 
organizations are composed almost 
exclusively of the wives of business 
and professional men, particularly 
those organizations which are 
county-wide in their membership. 

An analysis was also made of 
less institutionalized, more inform- 
al social gatherings reported in the 
press (showers, teas, receptions, 
anniversary celebrations, etc.). In 
more than half the cases, out of 


Fortunately it was possible, with 
the help of several Ventura school 
administrators and teachers, to col- 
lect school children’s ratings of 
their classmates just as had been 
done in Jonesville. (4, Ch. 5) In the 
midwestern city it was found that 
higher class children were over- 
rated on favorable items, and lower 
class children were over-rated on 
unfavorable items. For example, in 
Jonesville, Upper Middle class chil- 
dren (6% of the total) received 
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19% of the total vote on favorable 
items. Lower Lower class children, 
15% of the actual total, received 
only 4% of the favorable vote. Ven- 
tura, larger than Jonesville, had 
five elementary schools and similar 
ratings were obtained for the same 
grades—the fifth and sixth—as in 
Jonesville. Two of the schools had 
such a narrow range of socioeco- 
nomic statuses that they could not 
be used. But the other three showed 
results rather different from the 
earlier study. The Jonesville figures 
are given at the left side of the 
table below, and the comparable 
Ventura figures in the two columns 
in the center. Note that in Ventura 
the distribution of children given 
favorable votes agrees very closely 
with the actual socioeconomic dis- 
tribution of youngsters in the popu- 
lation (rated, like the Jonesville 
youngsters, by the Index of Status 
Characteristics). There is a slight 
trend in the expected direction, but 
not by more than four percentage 
points in any case. The same trend 
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To summarize: a new type of 
question has been suggested for use 
in determining the subjective sig- 
nificance of class as compared with 
other variables, and its correlation 
with other data obtained in Ven- 
tura, California, has been indicated. 
In this case, both the subjective and 
objective findings suggest some- 
what less class distinction and class 
consciousness than have been dis- 
covered in other communities 
studied eariler. There is however, 
great need for using the same 
methods of research in several 
communities before valid compari- 
sons can be made. 
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PLANT RELOCATION AND DISCARDED WORKERS* 


EDWARD ROTHSTEIN 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 
Denver, Colorado 


In March of 1948, the Babcock 
Printing Press Manufacturing Com- 
pany moved its plant from New 
London, Connecticut to Canton, 
Ohio. In May of 1949 this research 
was conducted to determine the im- 
pact of this movement on the more 
than 400 factory production work- 
ers who were employed by the com- 
pany when it moved. All data in 
this study are based on a sample 
which represents 46.4 percent of 
the universe. 

New England is now experienc- 
ing the second major exit of in- 
dustry in the past forty or fifty 
years. During the early part of the 
century tens of thousands of work- 
ers saw their jobs vanish when the 
cotton manufacturing industry 
moved to the south. Today New 
England as well as other sections 
of the north-east is witnessing the 
movement of some of its industry 
to the south, west, and southwest. 

Such plant mobility causes a 
number of problems to arise in the 
community from which the factory 
moved. The municipal government 
is faced not only with the problem 
of an increase in unemployment 
but with the concurrent loss of tax 
revenue. Local businesses find that 
the purchasing power of a segment 
of the community has been sharply 
curtailed. The workers from the 
plant find that they have been 
thrown into a labor market made 
increasingly competitive by their 
own numbers with all of the dif- 
ficulties which accrue from such a 
situation. 

This report is a partial assess- 


*Paper read at the annual meeting ‘of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems, 
held in Atlantic City, September 3-5, 
1952. 


ment of the nature and extent of 
some of the workers’ problems at- 
tending this type of social disor- 
ganization. 

1. The vast majority of the 
workers employed by the Babcock 
Company had lived for an extended 
period of time in the immediate 
area. Ninety-five percent had lived 
near New London for five years or 
more; 85.5 percent for ten years or 
more. 

2. Despite the severe hardships 
imposed upon them by the reloca- 
tion of the plant, relatively few 
workers chose to move with the 
plant. The Babcock officials offered 
to pay the family moving expenses 
for about 20 percent of those they 
regarded as key workers and guar- 
anteed a job to any other worker 
who wanted to move to Canton, 
Ohio. Only 7.3 percent of the 
workers went to Canton, a distance 
of about 600 miles; 4.2 percent 
moved elsewhere and 88.5 percent 
remained in the New London area 
at the date of this study, one year 
later. The net percentage of the 
workers who remained with the 
firm in Canton was even smaller 
than the above figure because some 
of the workers who moved with 
the firm switched to other jobs in 
the Canton area and some returned 
to New London. 

3. The majority of the workers 
were beyond the age at which a 
worker is generally regarded as 
superannuated for purposes of ini- 
tial employment. Fifty and seven- 
tenths percent of the employees 
were forty-five years of age and 
older at the time the New Londcn 
plant was closed. 

4. A large proportion of all the 
workers (27.7%) who remained in 
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the New London area (and were 
still in the labor force) never ob- 
tained a steady job at any time in 
the fourteen month period follow- 
ing the closing of the New London 
factory. The 1948-49 period was 
characterized by a minor recession 
in American economic life. 

5. Job insecurity was high even 
for those who did secure a position 
they regarded as steady during this 
period. Thirty-five percent of all 
the former plant workers remain- 
ing in the New London region were 
unemployed at the time this study 
was made. 

6. The older workers, despite 
their greater skills, were much 
more seriously affected by the 
plant’s relocation than were the 
younger workers both in terms of 
securing employment and in terms 
of job security. 


29 


the workers to find jobs; 27.7 per- 
cent never succeeded. 

8. Despite the large number of 
agencies and techniques supposed 
to serve in formally organizing the 
employment market, these contri- 
buted relatively little to the re- 
employment of those workers who 
were successful in the job-hunting 
efforts. 

9. A large number of the 
workers who did succeed in becom- 
ing re-employed found that the in- 
come in their new job was less than 
in their old job. Of those who were 
employed at the date of this study, 
15.8 percent reported they were 
earning more than they were at 
Babcock’s; 40.8 percent said they 
were earning about the same; and 
40.0 percent stated they were earn- 
ing less. There was no response 
from 3.3 percent. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF YOUNGER AND OLDER WORKERS 
BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS FOR FORMER BABCOCK EMPLOYEES 
REMAINING IN NEW LONDON AREA 


Employment Status Age 
44 and under 45 and over 
Secured Steady Job at Some Period 86.6 58.3 
Did Not Secure a Steady Job 
at Any Time 13.4 41.7 
100.0 100.0 
Employed as of Date 14 Months After 81.7 48.8 
Not Employed as of Date 
14 Months After 18.3 51.2 
100.0 100.0 


7. Those who failed to locate a 
steady job within one month after 
the plant closed found it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure employ- 
ment. Within one month 47.0 per- 
cent of all the employees who were 
thrown out of work had found new 
jobs. Success in securing re-employ- 
ment dropped sharply after that 
time. It took from one to fourteen 
months for 25.3 percent more of 


10. Forced job mobility result- 
ed in a considerable shift out of in- 
dustrial employment. Only 57.5 per- 
cent of the employed workers re- 
mained in industrial employment in 
their new jobs; 39.2 percent shifted 
to non-industrial work; 3.3 percent 
did not answer this question. 

11. Forced job mobility resulted 
in down-graded re-employment for 
the group as a whole. An analysis 
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of the new positions obtained in- 
dicated that 28.3 percent of the 
workers were downgraded; 62.5 
percent remained at about the same 
level; and 5.8 percent were up- 
graded. 

12. The social security program 
was of major value in cushioning 
the shock of unemployment. De- 
spite the fact that 37.4 percent of all 
the workers laid off at the time the 
Babcock Company closed were un- 
employed for a period of six to 
fourteen months, only 6.5 percent 
of these (2.4% of all the workers) 


SocIAL PROBLEMS 


The relocation of the Babcock 
plant directly affected the individ- 
ual worker and his family, the firm 
itself, the city government, the 
union, and the merchants of the 
community. Yet it was apparent 
that none of the parties involved 
had more than a vague comprehen- 
sion of the consequences of the 
plant’s relocation. As a result there 
were many serious blocks to the 
concensus needed for concerted 
action, not only between groups but 
within each group as well. 

Lack of concensus on the part of 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUCCESSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL 
JoB APPLICANTS BY METHOD USED 
FOR FORMER BABCOCK EMPLOYEES REMAINING IN NEw LONDON AREA 


Method 


Going from Company to Company 


Heard of Opening from Friend 
or Relative 


State Employment Service 
Private Employment Agency 
Through the Union 
Answering Newspaper Ad 
Went into own Business 


Succeeded in |Unsuccessful in 
Getting Steady | Getting Steady 
Job Job 

50.0 82.6 
22.5 87.0 

9.2 100.0 
3.3 19.6 
4.2 19.6 
5.8 63.0 
2.5 


found it necessary to resort to city 
relief. 

Most of the unemployed workers, 
however, had exhausted the bene- 
fit period and were beginning to 
develop a feeling of desperation in 
regard to their economic circum- 
stances for the immediate future. 

13. Being unemployed for a 
period of a year can seriously de- 
plete the savings of a worker. Those 
who did eventually secure steady 
employment at some period indi- 
cated that unemployment compen- 
sation was a significant factor in 
permitting them to support them- 
selves without too drastically de- 
pleting their savings. 


subgroups within each group re- 
sulted in internal disagreements not 
only as to means and procedures 
but even regarding the nature of 
the goals themselves. Needed action 
was too little and too late. The City 
Council, for example, did not take 
a step in regards to a rezoning 
which would have kept the Bab- 
cock Company (with its wages and 
taxes) in New London. The union 
was unable to decide whether the 
offer of a general wage decrease 
was preferable to having the firm 
move. The retail merchants never 
exerted their full potential pressure 
on the City Council to act. 

Lack of knowledge both as to 
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consequences and as to means of 
getting concensus, therefore, played 
a large role in failing to keep the 
Babcock Company in New London. 
Conferences between the Company 
and city officials and the Company 
and union officials did occur, but 
at no time did the several parties 
genuinely cooperate to solve the 
problem. 

This study indicates that social 
science research in the following 
areas might provide a basis for 
effective social acticn: 


munication which obscure the sig- 
nificance of the common goal be 
removed in periods of crisis? 

e. How can concensus be engi- 
neered in situations where conflict- 
ing values and interests lead to the 
withholding of information which 
would be of great value in securing 
that concensus? 

f. What techniques would be 
most effective in dealing with long 
range involuntary unemployment? 

g. Can a labor market, on a local, 
regional or inter-regional basis be 


TABLE III.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS SUBJECT TO SHORT- 
TERM AND LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT BY AMOUNT OF SAVINGS SPENT 
FOR FORMER EMPLOYEES OF RELOCATED PLANT 


Length of Time without 
Amount of Savings Spent Employment 
Still 
Less than Unemployed 
One Month after 
14 Months 
Less than 10% 90.7 10.9 
25-75% 2.6 23.9 
Over 75% 2.6 58.7 
No Answer 5.1 6.5 
100.0 100.0 


a. How can worker mobility to 
meet the needs of a shifting eco- 
nomy be enhanced? 

b. How can a locality retain its 
industry? 

c. What can be done to give the 
unemployed worker who is over 
forty-five years of age a fair chance 
for re-employment? 

d. How can the blocks to com- 


more effectively organized to deal 
with the problem of plant reloca- 
tion? 

It is essential, moreover, that the 
research findings of social scien- 
tists regarding such questions as 
these be made available to firms, 
unions, and community agencies in 
such a form as to be rneaningful to 
them. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST JOINT MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
(SSSP) AND THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY OF SOCIAL 
ISSUES (SPSSI), FEBRUARY 14-15, 1953 


All of the sessions of the meet- 
ing held February 14-15 at New 
York University were well attend- 
ed. Over two hundred were pre- 
sent, including a good representa- 
tion of SSSP members. Following 
is a brief summary of the five 
sessions: 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN ETHNIC RELATIONS — Otto 
Klineberg of Columbia University, 
Chairman. Jessie Bernard of Penn- 
sylvania State College discussed the 
desirability of viewing people as 
they are and working to change 
behavior rather than attempting 
merely to change attitudes. She 
stressed the responsibilty of the 
research worker to make his find- 
ings available in easily usable form 
to policy makers and administra- 
tors. 

The trend toward the use of 
social seience testimony in connec- 
tion with segregation cases in the 
courts was discussed by Kenneth 
Clark of the City College of New 
York. He pointed out that such 
testimony is used by the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People to break down 
segregation by underpinning its 
arguments with evidence drawn 
from anthropology and social psy- 
chology. 

Stuart Cook of New York Uni- 
versity reviewed some of the re- 
search dealing with interracial 
association. He considered such as- 
pects as the results of interracial 
housing, and the trend found in 
some communities toward the eli- 
mination of segregation. According 
to Dr. Cook, it is difficult to get 
this knowledge into the hands of 
policy-makers and administrators 


in ways that will influence deci- 
sions. In some cases this has been 
done, but there is need to use the 
mass media to increase the effec- 
tiveness of such knowledge. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS FOR 
FREEDOM IN SCIENCE—Alfred 
McClung Lee, Brooklyn College, 
Chairman. Members of the panel 
were Cora DuBois, Institute of 
International Education, Francis E. 
Merrill, Dartmouth College and 
H. H. Wilson, Princeton University. 

Discussion centered around prob- 
lems arising from “classified” re- 
search, the effects of Congressional 
investigations in the form of fear 
and insecurity, threats to academic 
tenure, and pressures leading to 
conformity. There was a lively dis- 
cussion about the most effective 
way to meet the requests from 
Congressional committees to testi- 
fy. It was agreed that the academic 
community must communicate an 
understanding of its position to the 
general public. Accordingly, a reso- 
lution proposed by Sidney Nelson 
of Brooklyn College was adopted, 
suggesting to the executive com- 
mittees of both organizations that 
“a joint committee be set up to 
explore the relationship of loyalty 
oaths to academic freedom with 
respect to three areas of inquiry: 
one, fact finding; two, the potential 
approaches to national community 
action to combat suppression of 
academic freedom; and three, the 
possibility of joint planning and 
action with national representative 
bodies of other disciplines”. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS— 
An address by Walter H. C. Laves, 


Chairman of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, and 
former Deputy Director General of 
UNESCO. Dr. Laves spoke of the 
need for social science research on 
problems of personnel selection and 
training for implementation of pro- 
grams in backward areas, and for 
consideration of special govern- 
mental programs in underdeveloped 
countries. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL IM- 
PLICATIONS OF COMMUNITY 
STUDIES—Conrad M. Arensberg 
of Columbia University, Chairman. 
Participants were Leo Srole, Cor- 
nell University Medical College; 
Marie Jahoda, New York Univer- 
sity; Bernard Kutner, New York 
Hospital; .nd Joseph Bunzel, 
Mayor’s Aavisory Committee for 
the Aged. 

Much of the discussion centered 
about the “psychological fit” of 
people in a community, with exam- 
ples from studies of the new steel 
towns near Trenton. Questions were 
raised as to the application of “fit” 
as a concept; some members of the 
panel felt that it would not provide 
a picture of those who are not ad- 
justed to a community, but only of 
those who are. There was also dis- 
cussion of the difficulties in metho- 
dology as one moves from single 
to metropolitan communities. Re- 
search on one segment of the metro- 
politan community, the aged, was 
described. 


HUMAN IMPLICATIONS OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE — 
Goodwin Watson of Teachers Col- 
lege, Chairman. Members of the 
panel were Karl Deutsch of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, David Hertz of Columbia 
University, Donald V. McGranahan 
of the United Nations, and S. M. 
Lipset of Columbia University. 

Much of the discussion centered 
around the relation between a given 
culture base and technological fac- 


tors. In Western society and in 
other areas technological functions 
will become more complex and the 
machine-man ratio will increase. 
This emphasizes the importance of 
guiding technological change and 
discovering its consequences. 

There are many problems in- 
volved in the spread of technology. 
These must be considered in rela- 
tion to revolutionary changes occur- 
ring in many areas of the world, 
including rising nationalism. Eco- 
nomic problems are illustrated by 
the question of the rate of incor- 
poration of technology and the kind 
of control that will emerge. From 
the Western point of view there 
are political problems. One of these 
is how to encourage the spread of 
Western democratic concepis and 
to make them attractive as they 
compete with the _ alternatives 
offered by Russion Communism. 
Social resistances of many kinds to 
the spread of technology are en- 
countered. 

Social scientists should assist in 
guiding the impact of technology 
upon Western society and other 
societies. In doing this they can- 
not avoid questions of values: 
whose values are to be used in in- 
troducing technology and guiding 
social change? For example, as 
technical assistance programs grow 
from their present small begin- 
nings, it may well be that there will 
be consequences that will be judged 
to be unfortunate from the Western 
point of view. 

The Program Committee con- 
sisted of Stanley H. Chapman, 
University of Bridgeport; David 
Hertz, Columbia University; S. S. 
Sargent, Columbia University; and 
S. M. Miller, Brooklyn College and 
Columbia University, chairman. 
Fhe members of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee were Wellman J. 
Warner, chairman, Joseph Bram, 
and Stuart Cook, all of New York 
University. 

SSSP is especially grateful to 
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the officers and members of SPSSI 
for their cooperation. The excel- 
lent report of the meetings in the 
SPSSI News-Letter has been drawn 
upon generously in writing the 
above summary. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORIAL 
AND PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The Editorial and Publications 
Committee is systematically scour- 
ing the literature to find suitable 
selections for the proposed SSSP 
book of readings, to be entitled The 
Sociology of Mental Disorder and 
Mental Health. The main sections 
of the book are tentatively de- 
signated: I. Theoretical Overview. 
II. Some Specific Sociological Con- 
tributions to Research on Mental 
Disorder and Mental Health. 
Ill. Marginal Problem Areas. 
IV. Future Research. 


After gaps in the published liter- 
ature have been determined, vari- 
ous specialists will be solicited for 
contributions. Any suggestions 
from miembers of SSSP will be 
welcomed. Write to the chairman 
of the Editorial and Publications 
Committee, Arnold M. Rose, De- 
partment of Sociology, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 


NEWS NOTES 


Social Problems will be glad to 
publish, from time to time, brief 
notes from SSSP members regard- 
ing their research, writing, teach- 
ing, consultation, and other profes- 
sional activities. Notes from col- 
lege departments, other profession- 
al societies, foundations, and organ- 
izations and agencies concerned 
with social problems will also be 
welcome. 
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